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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE Spor, 


Wednesday.—Turned out early and made the best of my way to 
Constantinople to see Sir Phillip Currie safely through his farewell 
Beautiful interview ! 
Quite affectionate they were. 
(glad to get rid of Sir P., perhaps?). Next week Sir Nathaniel 
C’Connor takes up the duties, and on we go again at the time- 
honoured game of “ besting.”’ 

THE USUAL, 
They say ‘ Ta, ta,” in the usual way, 
Salaaming with bows polite, 
The Englishman says ‘‘ Good day, good Dey,’’* 
And the Turkey-man says ‘“‘ Good Knight.” 
And home Sir Phillip is lightly sped, 
A-crossing the gamesome main, 
And soon will Sir Nat. be there instead, 
And ructions beginning again. 
Hurried back to have a look at the splendid flower show in the 
Temple. Tremendous crush, so seized the opportunity, ‘‘ sneaked ”’ 
a button-hole, and went lording it off to the Derby. Thought of 
putting a bit on Jeddah—thought afterwards that I would be 
virtuous (for once) and not bet at.all—reward of virtue !—missed a 
Plunged into wild excesses in consequence—+.e., 
spent a lot of time at St. George’s Gallery in Grafton Street look- 
ing at some capital, if not over-sensational, pictures—also went to 
see those at Cassell’s Black and White Show. 


Thursday.—Spent most of the day going about among friends 
and explaining how I’d missed that 100 to 1 chance. 
coincidence! Nearly all of them missed it in much the same way—some 
of them had had the straight tip, too, but “ didn’t think it right to 
risk it.” What a jolly upright lot we are, to be sure! Spent the 
evening with Chevalier at 8. James’s Hall, having dined somewhere 


visit to the Sultan. Such ceremony and 


Sultan specially gracious 





volunteers in various districts. 
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100 to 1 chance. 


Friday.—Could hardly tear myself away from the metal show at 
the Aquarium—one of the most interesting shows ever been there, I 
think—quite equal to Zazel of old and the sensation dives of re- 
cency. Had to get down to the Oaks, however. Thought I wouldn’t 
be a fool this time, so laid a bit on every horse in the race except 
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And where the ladies show their arts, 


And fillies show their paces, 
As soon as competition starts 
They win with Airs and Graces. 


Plunged into the dress rehearsal of The Beauty Stone for consola- 
tion, also into the Press view of the ‘‘ Electrorama,’’ and the Hamp- 
stead Art Society’s Show at Haverstock Hill. 


Saturday.—Attended Mr. Gladstone’s funeral, and then down to 
the Horse Show at the Crystal Palace, and up to town again to pack 
up for the holidays. 


Monday.—Took my Bank Holiday (with mackintosh, umbrella, 
and over-shoes), including a look round at the Ranger’s House 
newly added to Greenwich Park ; took the Bishop of London down 
to the National Co-operative Congress at Peterborough, back to 
the Cart Horse Parade in Regent’s Park, and got over to 
Wei-hai-wei in time for a rattling game of football, which warmed 
me up nicely. 

Tuesday.—To-morrow being the 1st of June, ordered three tons 
of coals (think it will be enough if we have no very severe frosts), 
and went off to finish the holidays with a lot of mancuvrin 
Congratulated the Oddfellows (an 
the Odd-fellowesses) on the admission of women members to “ all 
privileges ’’ (except meeting in public-houses, I notice the men 
must keep something to themselves, of course), Had a very 
pleasant hour or two also, among some French 
Delicious landscapes some of them. 
Exhibition at Queen’s Hall and found it delightfully “creepy” 
and cold-blooded looking. 


A CURE. 


Raised to a grim sort of pinnacle, 
Shown in glass cases on stands, 


ictures at Obach’s. 
into the Medical 


Probes and thermometers clinnacle, 


Forceps and surgical bands, 


Instruments deadly and threatening, 


Deal us a terrible thrill, 
So we're determining (sweatening !) 


Never to get very ill. 


THe Sporrer. 
—— 





Airs and Graces (took a dislike to the name), and got skinned, of 
course. Think betting a sinful habit, ’pon my wordI do. Might 
have known A. and G. would win, too. 
0’(AK) COURSE! 
The Oaks is called ‘‘ the Ladies’ Race ”’ 
(For most substantial reasons), 
Feminity, which makes the pace, 
The race and concourse seasons. 








* Not that he is a Dey, you know.—8. 

















butions, artistic or literary, 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 








| Norice.—The Bditor will not be answerable for any contri 








A burning shame, indeed ! 


Oh, Pipe Your Eye! 
fAt Parkeston a bonfire was made of many bales of confiscated 
cigars and cigarettes.) 


What wilful waste! 
(But I must have my feeble joke 
To think the “‘ fragrant weed "’ we 
Should literally ‘‘ end in smoke !"” 


= to taste 
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At a Ball. 


Mr. Lowneck. — “There's my wife 
flirting with that confounded Captain 
Dasher! 1’ll go and give her a good 
dressing down.” 

Friend.—“ That’ right. And give her 
a good dressing up, too, while you're 
about it!” 








Decadence. 


Binks (with a strong inclination to- 
wards the poetical).—‘‘ The morning of 
Spain has passed for ever, I fear.”’ 

Jinks (following up the simile).— 
‘ M’yes; she seems to have reached her 
Dewey eve!” 











What It Is. 


Poor Poet (enthusiastically).—‘' What 
is wealth compared to genius?” 


Poor Poet’s Wife (meekly).—‘ Food, 
clothes, and a few other little things.” 


Just Off. 


Friend.—‘ Did your mother catch the 
Margate train?” 


Daughter.—‘‘No, the Margate train 
caught ma’s train, but, luckily, she 
sn’t hurt.” 











HOW MISS TUPP BECAME 
FAMOUS. 


hi 


That handsome and rich Italian, Count 
Mazzio, consented to sit to Miss Tupp, 
the poor but hard-working painter, as an 
early Roman; and Lady May Smith 
happening to drop in, saw the model, 
and casually mentioned the circum- 
stance at her next at-home. 






[f, 


The next day, poor little neglected 
Miss Tupp’s studio is so thronged with 
Visitors that she has to put her work 
entirely aside. She was not aware that 
she had so many kind friends. Her 


orders came in fast. 


A Pat Answer. 


Schoolmaster.—‘' Where do Irishmen 
come from ?”’ 


Small Boy.—“ Please, sir, Patagonia, 
sir.”’ 


A Bad Cook. 


Binks.—‘ I hear your wife makes you 
eat ‘ humble pie,’ old 


Nocook “T don't nd 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


The ‘“ Electrorama’’ at Niagara, St. James’s Park Stati 
Street, Westminster, is a new adaptation of Btewder way Be the 
limelight lantern. You are all well acquainted with the virtues of 


_ the panorama, such as we see at Earl’s Court Exhibition and the 


Crystal Palace. Well, the “ Electrorama” is the same thi 

with this little difference. The pictures are not painted ate the 
circular wall; they are successively projected upon the latter from 
ea gg of nF dey lantern every few minutes. In the first 
instance, & revolving camera, at any given point, phot 

object between it and the horizon; A. ett. the fim Oa hat 
upon @ corresponding circular frame, the centre of which is occupied 
by the intense limelight. The latter throws through the lenses, 
appropriately positioned upon an outer circle, with the limelight 
for a common centre, the photograph upon a further outer circular 
screen, at which the spectator gazes. Many well-known places are 
shown, Margate, for instance, photographed from the stone pier; a 
complete horizonic view of that famous health resort is given. The 
term “‘electrorama” is hardly reconciliable, as limelight, and not 
electricity, is used.as the illuminant for the lantern. This little 
detail does not override the significance of the invention, which 
permits a variety of views in succession, only limited with the 
quantity of the photographs. 


We spent Whit-Monday at salubrious, nerve-bracing, merry 
Margate, which is rapidly resuming its statu qwo ante. What 
a clearance meets the gaze where baths and other shanties were! 
All washed away by the merciless sea! However, our melancholy 
was of short duration, as also was our enjoyment upon the Pier, 
where we enjoyed the ozone, the sunshine, and something else, 
finishing up the day with a good dinner at Crooks’ Royal Crescent 
Boarding House, where one is always sure to meet some pleasant 
people. London’s Lord Mayor opened a park in the locality on 
Wednesday last. We donot think the park will be much of an 
attraction to visitors, as it is like the theatre, situated out of 
the way. 


In last month’s Cantab there is an amusing account of an 
interview with Mrs. Kendal whilst sojourning at Cambridge, by two 
intrepid members of that journal’s staff, who managed to get into 
the presence of that excellent lady. Mrs. Kendal appears to nurture 
a@ deep disdain for papers journalistic and the editors thereof, 
alleging that they are to be cajoled into writing eulogistic 
criticisms, or the reverse, according to the weight of the 
little bribe, which is so delicately hinted. Now, what is 
the origin of Mrs. Kendal’s aversion? We do not remember 
rejecting any contributions from her to Fun. From the time of her 
appearance with Buckstone in the Palace of Truth, Pygmalion and 
Galatea, and My Uncle’s Will, we have ever been wont to praise, 
and even adulate, this seemingly irate actress, whom we have rated 
so highly. Yet we do not feel able to abandon Fun and go “cry 
fish,’ as she adjured the Cantab callers todo. We are quite as 
honest as a fishmonger, and probably as immaculate as Mrs. 
Kendal, whom, as an actress, every playgoer delights in. We 
shall have no surprise should Mrs. Kendal consider this little 
paragraph in the light of a prize essay, and only fit to kindle a 
candle. ‘How far that muckle Kendal throws its beams! 5So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world!” A “naughty world,” 
according to Clement Scott, was constituted of sKendalous people. 
His allegation must now be deleted, and ‘‘ editors literary ”’ sub- 
stituted therefor, as “’tis human to err ”’ in criticising Mrs. Kendal, 
whose real devinations we should love to know. 


The undermentioned correspondence has been forwarded to us :— 


« Alhambra Company Limited, 
‘93, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 

**To the Editor of Fun. “May 3lst, 1898. 

“Dear Sir,—Kindly insert the enclosed letter from Sir Evelyn 
Wood in your next issue. 

“The appearance of Piper Findlater at a place of public enter- 
tainment so soon after his having received the Victoria Cross has 
been looked upon with disfavour by the powers that be, and the 
directors of the Alhambra have, therefore, consented to cancel his 
contract. 

“I may add that a post has been found for Piper Findlater in 
Her Majesty’s Household. 

‘‘Thanking you in advance, 
‘‘T remain, your obedient servant, 
“C, D. SLATER.” 
[Copy.] 
‘ War Office, London, S.W., 
““3ist May, 1898. 

“Dear Sir,—With reference to our conversation of the 28th 

inst.. 1 am desired by the Commander-in-Chief to express to you 
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wish that you should permit Piper Findlater to withdraw from the 
performance at the Alhambra, on the understanding that he shall 
not in future give any similar performance at any other theatre or 
place of entertainment, 

“In thanking you, in Lord Wolseley’s name, I am to explain 
that this request was made on the ground that such a performance, 
given under such circumstances, is not in consonance with the 
traditions of the Army. 

“ Yours truly, 
‘*(Signed) Everyn Woop, A.G. 

**C. Dundas Slater, Esq.” 


An exhibition of water-colour drawings by Mr. Tom Simpson, of 
the waterways of Essex and the adjoining counties, will open at the 
Modern Gallery; 175, Bond Street, on Thursday, 16th inst., and con- 
tinue during the season. 











The Yearning of Mr. Grub Street 


Grubber. 
HE WANTS US, SARTORIALLY SPEAKING, TO FOLLOW 
OUR LEEDSER. 
[ Well-to-do-people in Leeds dress so cheaply—says the Tailor and 
Cutter—that Londoners, with one-eighth of their incomes, spend 
more money in clothes. } 





SARTORIAL experts well may bear 

A grudge—and vent their feelings keenly— 
’Gainst people in the town of Aire 

Who, blest with wealth, are dressed so meanly. 
For, since assiduous Leeds has got 

Her cloth-marts famed the world throughout, 
It seems incongruous—does it not ?— 

That Leeds’s merchant-kings should flout: 
The pride of garb! One well can guess 

That Sartor no support concedes 
To a custom which to shabby dress 

Leads Leeds |! 


In London—bless your souland heart !— 
We Grub Street slaves each month pay nearly 
As much for vestments spruce and smart 
As Leeds’s millionaires do yearly. 
So I, the chief of Grub Street slaves— 
The poorest, proudest of them all- 
Would fain (howe’er the tailor raves) 
See Leeds’s whim to London crawl! 
How glad I'll be (so oft a buyer 
Of togs, despite more pressing needs !) 
When London’s fashion of attire 
Leeds leads ! 





The King, the Couch, and the Straight 
Line. 


[Mr. Quiller Couch, in the “ Pall Mall Magazine,” proves by a 
happy tetrastich how intransmutable into ballad metre are Kuclid’s 
Elements :— 

“The King sits in Dunfermline toun, 
Drinking the blude-red wine ; 

‘O wha will rear me an equilateral triangle 
Upon a given straight line?’’’ 


Mr. Fun can imagine the bibulous monarch (moved by 
diverse anxieties to “sail this schip o’ mine,” and solve this problem 
of Euclid’s) getting rather confused ere bedtime. } 


Tue king sat in Dunfermline toun 
Drinking the blude-red wine, 

Till Euclidese lines and skeely skippers 
Got jumbled up in his min’. 


The faulding doors were open thrawn,; 
And, ‘‘ My couch o’ the down sae fine,” 

Quo’ the mellow King, wi’ a hiccough and yawn, 
‘‘ Stands frae here in a gude straight line. 


‘Yet I wadna wish mine eldern knights 
To wot that I’m drunk wi’ wine: 
And O for the skill o’ a skeely skipper 


To Tor that given straight line! ! 
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TEMPORARY OCCUPATION. 


Squire.—‘‘ And has your father got any work yet?” 
Boy.—*‘' Yezzir, thank ye, Sir; ‘e’ve got a reg’lar job for a month, Sir!” 
Squire.—* Ah, that’s right! What at?” 


Boy 


Kruger’s Little Game. 
KRUGER :— 


? 


WELL, I’ve been ‘‘in” a goodish long 
while, 
I have banged their best bowler for 
four 
Their underhand twisters 
I've knocked into blisters, 
And what can a batsman do more? 


Their ‘no balls" I’ve watched with a 
smile, 
Their “ wides" I have greeted with 
glee— 
I have stuck to the wicket, 
I have play, if not cricket, 
A game that has satisfied me. 


That umpire he longs to shout “ Out!" 
Never mind, I have made a good 
score— 
It’s a hundred to one 
That before I have done 
I shall knock up a run or two more, 


I’m the Ranji, and more, of the Veldt; 
For I come of a hard-hitting race 
And a stranger will smile, 


ell on _ ’ ’ . 
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‘¢ Pickin’ hoakum, Sir!”’ 
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Though I’ve slogged when I’ve hada fair 
chance, 
Still my game has been cautious and 
slow, 
And my foes have been shocked 
At the balls I have “ blocked,” 
Yes, I’ve given some trouble to Joe. 


But for all that he doesn’t get tired, 
His bowling I hardly dare flout— 
For the time’s drawing nigh 
When ‘‘ How’s that ?”’ he will cry, 
And the umpire’ll give it as ‘‘ Out!” 


| When that happens? Ah, that is the | 
rub - 

Shall I go out, or stop and dispute— 

| My comrade says yes— 

| But I reckon and guess 

| That I might be put out—with a boot. 


I'm afraid that when Bull gives me out, 
I shall have to give way to the blow— 
When he makes up his mind 
I invariably find 
He says “ Out,” and out you must go! 


Yes; I feel that the end's drawing near, 
For my foe there is harder than nails— 
And the first I refuse 
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Ah, the game’s nearly over! I’ve lost— 
Still I’ve made a good fight, they must 
own, 
And the trouble they've had, 
Will, maybe, make 'em glad 
To leave Kruger, in future, alone. 
But if not—we’ll suppose they decide 
A ‘‘return’’ match or so we must play, 
And put Rhodes in to bowl— 
Well, I think, on the whole, 
There will be the “Old Harry” to pay. 


He’s a bowler I always disliked, 
He's so easy, so swift, and so true; 
That before your eye's in 
He has made the bails spin— 
And the public is laughing at you. 
Ah, I thought so, this ball is the last, 
I am done for, there’s not the least 
doubt— 
Such a ball I can’t play— 
‘* How’s that?”’ Joe will say— 
And old Bull there will murmur: 
‘* That’s out!” 





Harmony. | 


Mrs. Closefist.—“ Ladies’ hats are 
worn larger than ever.”’ 
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KRUGER’S LITTLE GAME. 


KRUGER ‘SOTTO VOCE).—“I'M BLEST IF THIS BALL WON’T HAVE ME!” 





PRESIDENT KRUGER AND Dr. LEYDS MAINTAIN TH\T THE SILENCE OF THE CONVENTION OF 1884 AS TO SUZERAINTY CANNOT BE 
UNDERSTOOD AS AN AFFIRMATIVE AND CONT.:NUANCE OF SUZERAIN'TY. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 184.) 
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“Fourteen Days; A Romance of Margate.” 
} CHAPTER IV.—“ A SOI-DISANT LORD.” 


Harry SMITH was upset in his mind with regard to what he 
called the ingratitude of his “old pal’ Alfred Figgins. He 
followed the party with his eye as they slowly made their way 
towards the town, ‘‘ Fitzwilliams,’’ the hero of the hour, escorted 

‘ and fussed over by the three Miss Perkinses. 





“ Don’T BE BASHFUL, YOUNG MAN,” 


“Think yerself a real toff, I suppose,’ 
himself against the railings of the jetty, and speaking with semi- 


drunken gravity. ‘I wonder if them swells know that yer only a 
And if you 


draper’s assistant at fifteen bob a week and yer keep. 
are deceiving them gals I think it my dooty—my dooty, mind yer! 

to put the kybosh on yer. You ain’t going to have any fun in 
Margate unless Mr. Harry Smith, Hsq., shares it with yer. Here, 
young 'un,” he continued, addressing a passing urchin, ‘‘just you 
follow up that party, and tell me where they're stopping. It’s all 
right. No larks. I'll wait here. 
wanted.”’ 

Unconscious of the vile espionage, Algernon Fitzwilliams and the 
Misses Perkins wended their way towards the latter’s abode, ‘‘ Pa”’ 
and ‘‘ Ma” Perkins acting as advance-guard. 

‘‘ Perhaps you would like to come in and rest yourself, sir, after 
your little excitement,”’ said Mr. Perkins as they reached the corner 
of their street, ‘and, if you would so far honour our temporary 
abode by pertaking of——(an inquiring glance at Mrs. Perkins. 
‘ Steak and hoisters with two veges.,’ responded that lady) er—er 
—lunch, we should be delighted, shouldn't we gals ?”’ 

Algernon Fitzwilliams’ heart beat fast. Here was the invitation 
he craved for. The entry into the rich man’s house, and only the 
second day, too. What would he not accomplish in the last 
twelve ? 

‘* Do come! "’ said Betsy, persuasively. 

‘‘T shall be delighted,’’ drawled Fitzwilliams, ‘ but really, you 
know, my attire.” 

‘“*There’s nothink greasy, young man,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
bridling; “and if you think you'll spoil yer coat, why take it off; 
‘pa’ always does.” 

‘That's scarcely what I meant!” said Algernon, reddening. ‘‘I 
meant that my attire, you know, was scarcely—er—er Ks 

“Oh! don't be bashful, young man,” laughed Mrs. Perkins; 
* you should leave that to the gals. Come on!” 

‘“*What will he think of us?"’ whispered the three girls as they 
watched their portly parents good-humouredly urging Fitzwilliams 
up to the street door. 

“Why does ‘ma’ 
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always go on like this at Margate?” said 


TH tet 
Harriet nat 


he muttered, steadying 


I'm a 'tec, I am, and the old un’s 
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‘‘ Well, he might do worse,” retorted the lady, tossing her head, 
‘* for all he’s the friend of a lord.”’ 

‘‘I don’t believe he’s the friend of alord at all,’ said Jemima 
dreamily. 

‘« What! ”’ shouted the other girls. 

“No. I believe he’s Lord Faversham himself; another Lord 
Burleigh, you know!” 

‘‘ Rubbish!” said Betsy. ‘ He’ll be the Man in the Moon next. 
Come along, girls, before he eats up all our dinner anyhow.” 

They found Algernon already seated at the table, looking rather 
mistrustfully at a huge plateful of viands, which Mrs. Perkins had 
just helped him. 

‘“‘ Come on, gals,”’ said Mr. Perkins. ‘ Take yer seats and fall to. 
’Ungry ?” he inquired, turning to Fitzwilliams. 

‘““No, not very,” replied Algernon. ‘Fact is, you know, 
‘Faversham,’ ah! Lord Faversham was going to breakfast with me at 
11 o’clock, so I waited till then, but the beggar never turned up.”’ 

““ Why, goodness gracious me!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Perkins, holding 
up her hands. ‘“ Breakfast at 11 o’clock. I never did! When 
‘pa’ and me started life in our little Sg 

“ House,”’ said Betsy, cutting in. 

‘* Well, you can call it a house, if you like. We always was up at 
6, breakfast 7, and then ‘ pa’ used to take down the a 

“Oh!” screamed Jemima; ‘‘ma, do speak to Betsy, she’s 
treading on my toes.”’ 

“ Betsy!”’ said ‘‘ Pa”’ Perkins sternly. 

“Don’t be silly, Jemima,” whispered Betsy; “ I was only doing 
the same as ‘ma’—putting my foot into it.” 

‘¢ Miss Perkins,” said Algernon, breaking an awkward silence. 

“Yes, Mr. Fitzwilliams,” answered the three girls. 

‘‘T—er—I mean,” stammered the young man rather confused, ‘I 
am thinking of borrowing my friend’s yacht to-morow afternoon, 
and shall be really, you know, delighted if you will grace it with 
your presence.” 

‘‘ How awfully jolly,” said Betsy. 

‘‘ Tf ‘pa’ would only let us go,’’ said Harriet. 
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“Of course, you can go,” said ‘Pa’ Perkins, rising from the 
table; and ma and me will go too, and bring some vittles, that is 
if your friend won’t object. ‘Ma,’” he continued under his breath, 
“he wants one of ’em, but, mind you, it’s to be Harriet or 
* emima. We must get ’old of Lord Faversham ’isself for our 

etsy.” 

‘Then, ladies, I’ll go and make arrangements for the little trip. 
I shall, no doubt, have to engage Margate boatmen. Faversham 
will persist in giving the yacht’s crew a holiday at most inconvenient 
times. Fancy common people like that wanting a holiday.” 

‘“Absurd!”’ said Mr. Perkins. ‘Come in!” he shouted to a 
knock at the door. 

A shock-headed slavey peeped round the opening. 

‘‘Oh, if yer please, sir, there’s a gent downstairs asking for Mr. 
Fitzwillums and—(giggling)—says his name’s Lord Faversham.” 

** Who ?”’ said Algernon feebly, turning a sickly green. 

‘‘Show the gentléman up,” said Mr. Perkins (while the girls 
glanced furtively at the looking glass); “any friend of yours is 
welcome, sir.” 

A cold sweat covered Fitzwilliams’ manly brow, and he glanced at 
the window. Alas! it was the first floor. He turned his face to 
the wall as the door swung open, and his rage almost equalled his 
relief as he heard the familiar salutation of the newcomer. 

‘* How are yer, Fitz? What ho!” and Harry Smith stood before 
him decked out in all his London Sunday finery. 

** You infernal scoundrel !’’ whispered Algernon, hoarsely. 





Duelling Day by Day. 
[Two Brest duellists, after harmlessly fighting for 70 minutes, 


were so tired that their swords dropped from their hands. The duel 
was, therefore, adjourned till the next day.—Press. | 


THE combatants both took a solemn oath, 
For their hatred was hard and cruel: 

‘‘ By diurnal instalments we, nothing loth, 
Will continue our deadly duel— 

Fighting like fiends till fatigue shall cause 

Our swords to drop from our bloodless paws !”’ 


So said, so done. And the first day’s fun 
Was stopped in one hour by tiredness ; 
The next day, so far their endurance spun 
That they fought, with a frenzy-firedness, 
Two rounds o’ the clock ere their weapons dropped ; 
While the third day’s bout with the third hour stopped. 


Thus, like vernal flowers, the endurance powers 
Of those warriors waxed and strengthened ; 

Till, the ninth day, nine—and the tenth, ten—hours 
They tourneyed : while ever lengthened 

By sixty minutes each several day 

Was the time they could stick to the furious fray! 


And their swishing and smacking, in bloodshed lacking, 
At length made their seconds sigh ill, 
. Till the twenty-fourth day of their fiercely hacking, 
The air—et praeterea nihil— 
Set those seconds free. For they said, with glee: 
‘It is clear that hostilities closed must be! 
You have battled just twenty-four hours to-day 
Without harm or hurt; so the jousts must say— 
Since Heaven on the day-by-day duellist showers 
No boon of—a day with twenty-five hcurs !”? 


Love. 


It’s a great scheme to be in love, isn’t it? People never really 
tire of love, whatever cynics may say. Truly, they tire of the loved 
one once or a dozen times in a while, but that is no argument. It 
would be just as reasonable to suggest that a man was tired of 
drinking because he no longer cared for wine. Ten to one that man 
will be tipsy on whisky within a week. Ergo, Celia’s faithless one 
will be at Delia’s feet within the same time. _ 

But there, how nice it is! Let us, for instance, take a man 
who has just discovered that there is only one woman 1n the 
world for him. He begins musing, and writes some blank bad verse 
—that is, blank verse. Then he goes for a walk because he feels 
restless. When he gets out the lover pays little attention to any- 
body. He yearns to distinguish himself, and is thinking how he 
will slay a dragon. He shortly has an opportunity of practising 
little when a stalwart coster whom he bumps against mentions that 
on a repetition of the offence he will ‘ bust his blithering eye for 
him.’’ Our swain apologises and passes on. 








slaver, and he comes 


This is discouraging to the would-be dragon 
to the con ‘an. deenite scientific evidence to the contrary, that 
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buy something instead. What would she like ? Probably a pound 
of caramels, but that does not cost enough. He proposes to spend 
money in quantities, and he does it. Thank heaven, this is quite a 
preliminary symptom, otherwise love would be confined to 
millionaires. 

Well, possibly as it goes on his affection is reciprocated, and she 
tells him so. He immediately concludes that she is doing it to 
throw Smith’s people off the scent, consequently there is blood in 
his eye whenever he meets the unfortunate Smith, who is a good 
fellow and would not injure him for worlds. However, it all comes 
right, and they, perhaps, marry each other, on which their friends 
—" them. If they don’t marry they congratulate them- 
selves. 

_ Before taking the other side, I must try to justify myself for not 
§iving priority to the love-lorn lady. For one reason, men are 
nearly always the first to fall victims to the tender passion ; besides 
the folly of men is so obvious, but, of course, women, etc. 

To continue. A sweet maiden is in love. She has discovered 
that there is only one man in the world for her. She usually 
thinks great things of this one man. If he is ugly, she sees genius 
shining in his eyes ; if he is puny, his muscles are of iron, what there 
is of them. Though, mind you, women are very difficult to satisfy. 
To please the average girl a man must be a dissolute rake; yet, 
nevertheless, very sober, keep good hours and never look at another 
woman. Still, I believe this is more to give the stern sex a chance of 
tarradiddling than anything else. 

Women are full of trust for this one man. If he was with that 
fast cat, Nelly Dashaway, why he couldn't help it, poor fellow, she 
would hang on to him so. There, there, believe it, my dear, don’t 
find him out just yet. But there, how nice it is! Everything is 
so sad and cheerful. The world is a crystallised rainbow, and he is 
the sugar. She grows poetical. In the solitude of her chamber she 
makes a statement that her heart is a raging fire, and that he is the 
devil—no, the fuel. She carries his name on her lips and his letters 
in her pocket ; in fact, she is very silly and all that. And sometimes 
these two marry and are happy ever afterwards; and sometimes 
they do not marry and are a great deal happier. 
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A Searcher of the Scriptures. 
[Suggested by President Kruger’s cool proposal to sell the mining 


and water rights of the companies owning the reefs lying south of 
the Rand Goldfields. } 


‘‘ WHEN finance is waned,”’ said I, 
‘‘It was well, dear Oom, to try 

If the Volksraad nourished noble views of aiding thee ; 
But this purposed sale—God wot !— 
Of the rights thou ownest not 

Moves me mightily to blaming and upbraiding thee ! 
Thou hast boomed afar and wide 
That ‘the Book’ is aye thy guide 

In each circumstance and incident concerning thee. 
Had the Eighth Commandment, then 
(O most subtle man of men }), 

From this latest Dopper dodge no power of turning thee ?”’ 
‘‘Nay,”’ quoth Oom, “ my cue I've ta’en 
From the Scriptures, and in vain 

With thy narrow-minded censure thou hast chidden me! 
From verse 6 of cap. 15 
Of Deut'ronomy I glean 

That to borrow is decisively forbidden me! 
Yet for cash I’m forced to cry ; 
So the Scriptures bid me fly 

To this project! (Now in argument I'll shiver thee !) 
In Isaiah Fifty-seven, 
Verse Thirteen, this rede is given: 

‘When thou criest, let thy compantes deliver thee!’”’ 


Spring—A Fragment. 
Wetcome, Arctic Spring. 
Laudations let us sing, 
For most of us would really like to know 
Why you tempt the blooms—and frigid winds—to blow. 
'Tis you—we-feel it—who 
Drench the merry meads with dew, 
And blighting frosts alternating with damp, 
Engendering rheumatic “ny and cramp 
You tempt the guileless fruit trees to display 
Prolific blossom— 
And later—so sad experience teaches— 





You nip the swelling apples, pears, and peaches. 
That somethineg’s wrong is clear and past declaring— 
Tis the Springs of Time that clearly want repairing. 
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“On Things in General.” 


By Mr. “ Fun’s’’ WASHERWOMAN., 


Jist at the time of ritin war rumers 
are goin’ very cheap, any number of 
assorted sizes an’ shapes for the price of a 
’apenny mornin’ paper. They’re often a 
‘‘ sell,” but ‘‘ that’s good for trade,” as 
the tailor remarked wen ’e slily cut a 
‘ole in a customer’s new Coat. 

The Itslian Ministry 'as resigned—but 
wether they feel resigned or not is 
anuther thing—an’ Rudini is makin’ a 
new Cabinet. It strikes me that some 
of these ’ere Cabinets must be made of 
kommun deal; anyway, some queer 
deal-ings goes on at times in konneck- 
shun with ’em, an’ they don’t seem able 
to stand much wear and tear; a “split” 
in the Cabinet gin’rally breaks it up, 
wich is only nateral. 

‘The French driven out of Kissi,”’ I 
: read. Wot a sweet place it sounds, 

Yy y quite yum-yummy! An’ it appears that 

YY) the French an’ English be’aved in a, so 

Yili, ‘ to say, ‘‘ Kissi”’ fashun, for they avoided 

H/ Yrs a conflict, notwithstandin’ that a good 

y lt. deal of ‘‘Kissi’’ gin’rally leads to an 
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li in Africa, I should say that’s the place 
for ‘‘ burnin’ kisses.” 

The retirin’ penshun of Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr, the judge of the City of 
London Court, ’as been fixed at £2,700. 
Wet a lucky dorg this Kerris! It might 
‘ave been Kerr-tailed, you know. This 
shan’t o-Kerr again! 

The Queen is goin’ to lay the fun- 
dashun stone of the new buildings of the 
South Kensington Museum in July, an’ 
they tork about renamin’ it the Victoria 
Museum. Now, in my opinion, this 
will never arnser; it ’as allus been 
known as the S.K.M., an’ so it will 
remain in all our thorts. Many ’appy 
hours ’ave I spent there, tryin’ to feel 
interested in things I couldn't a-bear to 
look at, for I didn’t understand ’em; 
but the pickshur galleries—my ! I hever 
did an’ shoud like’em. An’ the courtin’ 
kupples, speshul of a Saturday nite, is 
very bootiful, or otherwise, to gaze upon. 
It’s a reg’ler rendyvows (best Paris-made) 
for lovers to plight there vows, an’ if it 

f coud only speak wot tales it coud tell ! 

BLIGHTED GENIUS. Ekker arnsers—“‘ tell-tale! ”’ 
Mr. Bibulus Barnstormer.— Blest if I know what the profession is coming to. There's . periodical as 8 artikel - 
There's no room for ability now-a-days. (With resignation, pointing to Vaults.) These the “Influence of Food Upon Charac- 


are the only things that pay. I only wish I could get a berth in one, and throw up acting ver. I daresay the influence isgreat—but, 
altogether.” ’ : arter all, itain’t a patch onthe influence 


‘’ . ‘ ° P . a 7A ‘cc as bP " } 
Low Com.— The very thing! Do you down to the ground, d’ boy. You woutpn’t of drink on character. Arsk a p’leece | 
HAVE 80 FAR TO WALK!” 
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A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 


47. SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON, S.£E.; AND SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
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